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The Bouquet. 


4* 7 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 


THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 
—>- 


(From Sir Walker Scott's Second Series of the Chronicles of the 
Canongate.) 





The selection which we are about to make from 
this new and popular work, is as spirited a narrative 
as ever proceeded even from the prolific and vigorous 
pen of Sir Walter Scott, whose genius appears to be 
a kind of intellectual evergreen. He is as fresh, 
original, and amusing now, as he was when he first 
adopted his anonymous mask. 

We fancy, however, that his present work must be 
considered as an historical romance; in which the 
author has taken very great liberties with plain mat- 
ter of fact: we cannot suppose that such an exter- 
minating conflict as that here described, and which is, 
indeed, % Bellum ad internecionem,” ever took place in 
the age treated of by the author. It resembles rather 
a Welsh main in a cock-pit, than a faithful record of 
any thing which was ever witnessed in Scotland in the 
reign of Robert III. There has been nothing like it 
that we have ever read, since the bloody combats of 
the Roman gladiators, when a half-civilized people, 
who are much too highly extolled, took a savage dey 
light in seeing their fellow-creatures butcher each 
other, in the presence of applauding emperors and 
senators, nobles, and canaille. Asa highly-wrought 
romance, however, it will be perused with deep in- 
terest ; and in the delineation the hand of a master 
is most prominently visible. - 

We shall, next week, continue our notice of the 
work,—as we must now proceed with the selection ; 
which, together with the prefatory and intervening 
editorial notes, we copy from the Literary Gazette.— 
Edit. Kal. 

— 


The book opens on St. Valentine’s eve: King Robert 
is holding his court in the Dominican convent at Perth ; 
d we become acquainted with the inhabitants of that 
ity who are necessary to the tale, especially with Katie 
Glover, whose rare beauty inspires all hearts, from that of 
the heir-apparent to Henry Wynd, the armourer, and 

r, Highland youth, apprentice to Simon Glover, 
ver whose birth a mystery hangs, till he is discovered 
be the only son of the hea¢ «i (lan Kay. During the 
alentine revels, when chivalry bent at the shrine of 
female loveliness with perfect devotion, though sometimes 
with perfect purity, the fair daughter of the Glover 
an object of universal attraction. A midnight attempt 
carry her off, by Rothsay, aud Ramorny and his other 








assassinated by Bonthren, in revenge for this wound. The 
corpse is found on the morning of Ash Wednesday, and 


ner which, at another moment, would have brought on 


with a reckless impetuosity, wildly and widely 
from the ordinary decency and composure of her step and 
manner, and without the plaid, scarf, or mantle, which 
* women of good,” of fair character and decent rank, uni- 
versally carried around them, when they went abroad. 
But, distracted as the people were, every one inquiring 
or telling the cause of the tumult, and most recounting it 
different ways, the negligence of her dress, and discom- 
posure of her manner, made no a on an 

and she was suffered to press forwa 

chosen, without attracting more notice than the other fe- 
males, who, stirred by anxious curiosity or fear, had come 
out to inquire the cause of an alarm so genéral—it might 
be to seek for friends, for whose safety they were interested. 
As Catharine passed along, she felt all the wild influence 
of the agitating scene, and it was with difficulty she for- 
bore from repeatin, 
which were echoed around her. 
rushed rapidly on, embarra 
a strange sense of dreadful calamity, the precise nature of 
which she was unable to define, but which implied the 
terrible consciousness, that’ the man who love 
fondly, whose good qualities she so highly esteemed, and 
whom she now felt to be dearer than perhaps she would 
before have acknowled 
dered, and, most probably, by her means. °: 


desire to know the worst of the dre 
forward to the very spot, which of all others her feelin 
of the preceding day would have induced her to avoid. 
Who would, upon the evening of Shrovetide, have’ per- 
suaded the proud, the timid, the shy, the ri 
Catharine 
she should rush through the streets of Perth, making her 
ne amidst tumult and confusion, with her hair unbound, 
an 


lover, who, she had reason to believe, had so 
indelicately neglected and affronted 
low and licentious amour ? Ld 


pose, she stood before her lover’s door, and k 
admittance. The silence which succeeded the echoing of 
her hasty summons, increased the alarm which had in- 
duced her to take this desperaie measure. ‘ Op 
Henry!’ she cried. ‘Open, if you yet live!—Open, if 
you would not find Catharine Glover dead upon your 
threshold !” 
was taught to believe were stopped by death, the lover she 
invoked opened 
her sinking on the ground. The extremity of his ecstatic 


jo 
the wonder which forbade him to believe it real, 
lips, total absence of complexion, and, apparently, total 


adherents, is defeated by the brave Smith, who is her Va- 
lentine, and who, in the affray, chops off the hand of the 
luckless master of the prince’s horse, Other scenes and 
revels succeed on Shrove Tuesday, or Fastern’s E’en ; 
when Proudfute, a good-natured boaster, who is always 
imitating the Smith, is mistaken for his prototype, and 


cessation of ——— Henry had remained at home, in 
spite of the general alarm which had reached his ears tor a 
considerable time, fully determined to put himself in the 
way of no brawls that he could avoid; and it was only in 
compliance with a summons from the magistrates, which, 
as a burgher, he was bound to obey, that, taking-his sword 
and buckler from the wall, he was about to go-forth, for 
the first time, unwillingly, to pay his service, as his tenure 
bound him. ‘It is hard,’ he said, * to be put forward in 
all the town feuds, when the fighting work is so detestable 
to Catharine. I am sure there are enough of wenches. in 
Perth that say to their gallants, * Go outdo. your devoir 
bravely, and win your lady's grace;’ and yet they, send 
not for their lovers, but for nie, who cannot do the duties 
of a man to protect a minstrel woman, or of a burgess 
who fights for the honour of his town ;.but this ish 
Catharine uses me as if I were a brawler and eller !° 
Such were the thoughts which occupied his mind, when, 
as he opened his door to issue forth, the person, dearest to 
his thoughts, but whom he certainly least expected to see, 
was present to his eyes, and dropped into his arms.- His 
mixture of surprise, joy, and anxiety, did:not deprive him 
of the presence of mind which the occasion demanded. 
To place Catharine Glover in safety, and recal her to,here 
self, was to be thought of before rendering obedience to 
the summons of the magistrates, however pressingly that 
had been delivered. - He carried his lovely burden, as tight 
asa feather, yet more precious than the same quantity of 
purest gold, into a small bedchamber which had beep his 
mother’s. It was the most fit for an invalid, asitlogked 
into the garden, and was separated from the noise éf the 
tumult. * Here, Nurse--Nurse Shoolbred-=come quick 
come for death and life—here is one wants thy ‘help !” 
Up trotted the old dame. *Jf it should but prove any 
one that will keep thee out of the scuffle’ for she also 
had been aroused by the noise,—but. what was her .astoe 
nishment, when, placed in love and reverence on the 
bed of her late mistress, and supported by the athletic 
arms of her foster-son, ‘she saw the apparently lifeless 
form of the Fair Maid of Perth. ..¢ Catharine Glover !’ she 
said; ‘and, Holy Mother—a dying woman, as it-would 
seem!’ * Not so, old woman,’ said her foster-son ; *the 
dear heart throbs—the sweet breath comes and returns? 
Come thou, that may aid her more meetly than I—-bring 
hatever thy old skill can devise. -Heae 
ven did not place her in my arms to die, but to live for 
herself and me.’ With an activity which her age dittle 
‘* Without knowing what she sought, except the general | promised, Nurse Shoolbred collected the means of. resgor- 
adful report, she hurried | ng animation ; for, like many women of the period, she 
understood what was to be done in such cases, nay; pos. 
sessed a knowledge of treating wounds of an ordinery 
description, which the warlike propensities of her foster~ 
son kept in pretty constant exercise. * Come »° che 
said, ‘gon Henry, unfold your arms from about my pa- 
tien she is worth the set thy arme 
at freedom to help me with what [ want. Nay, I will oot 
insist on your quitting het hand, if you will beat the palm 
gently, as the fingers unclose their clenched 
*Z beat her ¢ beautiful hand!’ said 


$ 

oo up ber fl pun poy te gris eta, 

s¢ At len without any distinct idea of her own pur-/| 8 rr with @ ar 
a | “eg nock ur | Engers do unto , and we will find a better way than beat. 
ing’ and he — his lips ¢o the pretty band, 
motion indicated returning sefsation. One or two 
sighs succeeded, and the Fair Maid of Perth opened her 
eyes, fixed them on her lover, as he kneeled by the bed- 
side, and again sunk back on the pillow. As she withe 
drew not her hand from her lover's hold, or from his 


















































the hardly- appeased tumults in the city, occasioned by the 
gallant affair at Simon Glover's, are renewed against the 
reckless courtiers with greater tury than before. The 
rumour runs at first that Henry Smith has been mur- 
dered; which throws the Fair Maid, who had hitherto 
been coy and cold to his addresses, off her guard ;. and the 
following ensues :—= 

‘6 Catharine ran through the streets of Perth in a man- 


her the attention of every one who saw her hurrying on 
ifferent 


one; 
on the path she had 


the cries of lamentation and alarm 
In the meantime, she 
like one in a dream, with 


her so 





water. 
Ww 


to her own bosom, was mur. 
e 


decorous 


idl 
lover, that before mass on Ash Wednesday 


of that same 
grosely and 
her, as to pursue « 


her dress disarranged, to seek 


en,—open, 


As she cried thus franticly to ears which she 


sciousness was not so complete as to make her aware that 
he abused the advantage, by pressing it alternately to his 
lips and his bosom. At the saine time we are compelled 
to own, that the blood was colouring in her cheek, and 
that her breathing was and lar for a minute o# 


two duting this relapse. 


the door in person, just in time to prevent 


upon an occasion so unexpected, was qualifi 


1 
ay 


alarm at the closed eyes, half-opened and blanched 


oo. 
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now to grow much louder, and Henry was called for by 
all his various names, of Smith, Gow, and Hal of the 
Wynd, as Heathens used to summon their deities by 
different epithets.” 

Simon Glover comes from the inquest upon Proudfute’s 
body to quicken his friend the Smith. 

** Unrestrained by the considerations of doubt and 
hesitation which influenced others, he repaired to the par- 
lour; and having overheard the bustling of Dame S‘iool- 
bred, he took the privilege of intimacy to ascend to the 
bed-room, and, with the slight apology of—* I crave your 
pardon, good neighbour,’ he opened the door, and entered 
the apartment, where a singular and unexpected sight 
awaited him. At the sound of his voice, May Catharine 
experienced a revival much speedier than Dame Shool- 
bred’s restoratives had been able to produce; and the 
paleness of her complexion changed into a deep glow of 
the most lovely red. She pushed her lover from her with 
both her hands, which, until this minute, her want of 
consciousness, or her affection, awakened by the events of 
the morning, had well nigh abaridoned to his caresses. 
Henry Smith, bashful as we know him, stumbled as he 
rose up; and none of the party were without a share of 
confusion, excepting Dame Shoolbred, who was glad to 
muke some pretext to turn her back to the others, in order 
that she might enjoy a laugh at their expense, which she 
felt herself utterly unable to restrain, and in which the 
Glover, whose surprise, though great, was of short dura- 
tion, and of a joyful character, sincerely joined. * Now, 
by good St. John,’ he said, ‘1 thought I had seen a sight 
this morning that would cure me of laughter, at least till 
Lent was over; but this would make me curl my cheek 
if ] were dying. Why, here stands honest Henry Smith, 
who was lamented as dead, and tolled out for from-every 
steeple in town, alive, merry, and, as it seems from his 
ruddy complexion, as like to lively as any man in Perth. 
And here is my precious daughter, that yesterday would 
speak of nothing but the wickedness of the wights that 
haunt profane sports, and protect glee-maidens,—ay, she 
who set St. Valentine and St. Cupid both at defiance,— 
here she is, turned a glee-maiden herself’ for what I can 
see! Truly, I am glad to see that you, my good Dame 
Shoolbred, who give way to no disorder, have been of this 
loving party."—* You do me wrong, my dearest father,’ 
anid Catharine, as if about to weep, ‘I cume here with far 
different expectations than you suppose. I only came 
because—because’—* Because you expected to find a dead 
lover,’ said her father; * and you have found a living one, 
who can receive the tokens of your regard and return them. 
Now, were it not a sin, I could find in my heart to thank 
Heaven that thou hast been surprised at last into owning 
thyself a woman—Simon Glover is not worthy to have an 
absolute saint for his daughter.—Nay, look not so piteously, 
nor expect condolence from me! Only I will try not to 
look merry, if you will be pleased to stop your tears, or 
confess them to be tears of joy.’ If I were to die for 
such a confession,’ said poor Catharine, * I could not tell 
what to call them. Only believe, dear father, and let 
Henry believe, that I would never have come hither, 
unless—unless—"—* Unless you had thought that Henry 
could not come to you,’ said her father. * And now shake 
hands in peace and concord, and agree as Valentines 
should.’ ” 

Suspicion of Proudfute’s murder falls on Ramorny and 
his people: the former is assoilzicd on the testimony of 
the Prince; but the latter are put to the ordeal of bier- 
right, that is, to attest their innocency, by oath, in the 
church, where the corpse is placed on the altar before 
them. This ceremony is well described: Bonthron re- 
fuses the appeal, and challenges single combat instead. 
He is opposed by the Sinith, as the widow's chosen cham- 
pron, and defeated. Upon this he confesses the murder, 
but is suborned by his master Ramorny and Dwining to 
accuse the Duke of Rothsay of having employed him : 
he is then borne to execution, but saved from the gallows. 
death by the devices of the fiendish Pottingar. ‘The Prince 
is, at the instigation of Albany, placed in ward of the 
Constable Errol. Of the unhappy state of the country 
at this period, a reforming monk, whose discourses have 
converted the beautiful Catharine, and led even her cau- 
tious father to speak rather irreverently of the church, 
draws a hasty but striking outline. ** When I behold,” 


he says, **this rich and varied land, with its castles, 
churches, convents, stately palaces, and fertile fields, these 
extensive woods, and that noble river, J know not, my 
daughter, whether most to adiniic the boucty of God or 


the ingratitude of man. He hath given us the beauty 
and fertility of the earth, and we have made the scene of 
his bounty a charnel-house and a battle-field. He hath 
given us power over the elements, and skill to erect houses 
for comfort and defence, and we have converted them into 
dens for robbers and ruffians.” The flight of this holy 
father to the Highlands, and also of Simon Glover, who 
is accused of heresy, changes the scene, and brings us into 
contact with the wild inhabitants of that wild region. 
The funeral of Gilchrist MaclIan, the chief of the clan 
Quhele: or Kay, and the banquet ‘which follows it, are 
detailed with all the spirit of the author. The natural 
panorama on Loch Tay, the boat procession, the wailing 
of the mourners, the harsh notes of the national bagpipe 
sweetened into music by distance, the installation of 
Eachin, or Conachar, in his father’s seat, are splendid 
instances of graphic and descriptive powers. Here, how- 
ever, the most important point is a midnight interview 
between the youthful chieftain and his quondam master 
the Glover; in which the former, after having been re- 
fused the hand of Catharine, corfides his fatal secret to 
the astonished citizen. 

‘6 6T understand your tale,’ said Eachin; ‘ but I shall 
find it difficult to make you credit mine, knowing the 
race of which I am descended, and especially him whom 
we have this day laid in the tomb—well that he lies where 
he will never learn what you are now to hear! Look, 
my father! the light which I bear grows short and pale; 
a few minutes will extinguish it,—but, before it expires, 
the hideous tale will be told. Father, J am—a coward! 
It is said, at last, and the secret of my disgrace is in the 
keeping of another !’—The young man sunk back in a 
species of syncope, produced by the agony of his mind as 
he made the fatal communication. The Glover, moved 
as well by fear as by compassion, applied himself to recal 
him to life, and succeeded in doing so, but not in re- 
storing him to composure. He hid his face with his 
hands, and his tears flowed plentifully and Litterly.—* For 
our Lady’s sake be composed,’ said the old man, ‘ and 
recal the vile word! I know you better than yourself, 
you are no coward, but only too young and inexperienced ; 
ay, and somewhat too quick of fancy, to have the steady 
valour of a bearded man. I would hear no other man say 
that of you, Conachar, without giving him the lie. You 
are no coward; I have seen high sparks of spirit fly from 
you even on slight enough provocation.’—* High sparks 
of pride and passion !’ said the unfortunate youth ; ‘ but 
when saw you them supported by the resolution that 
should have backed them? The sparks you speak of, 
fell on my dastardly heart ason a piece of ice, which 
could catch fire from nothing ;—if my offended pride 
urged me to strike, my weakness of mind prompted me 
the next moment to fly.’—* Want of habit,’ said Simon ; 
‘it is by clambering over walls that youths learn to scale 
precipices. Begin with slight feuds, exercise daily the 
arms of your country in tourney with your followers.’— 
* And what leisure is there for this ?’ exclaimed the young 
chief, starting as if something horrid had occurred to his 
imagination. * How many days are there betwixt this 
hour and Palm Sunday, and what is to chance then? A 
list enclosed, from which no man can stir, more than the 
poor bear that is chained to his stake. Sixty living men, 
the best and fiercest (one alone excepted !) which Albyn 
can send down from her mountains, all athirst for each 
other’s blood, while a king and his nobles, and shouting 
thousands besides, attend, as at a theatre, to encourage 
their demoniac fury! Blows clang, and blood flows 
thicker, faster, redder; they rush on each other like mad- 
men; they tear each other like wild beasts; the wounded 
are trodden to death amid the feet of their companions ! 
Blood ebbs, arms become weak; but there must be 
no parley, no truce, no interruption, while any of the 
maimed wretches remain alive! Here is no crouch- 
ing behind battlements; no fighting with missile wea- 

ns,y—all is hand to hand, till the hands can no longer 
“ raised to maintain the ghastly conflict. If such a field 
is 60 horrible in idea, what think you it will be in reality 7’ 
The Glover remained silent.—‘I say again, what think 
you ?’==* I can only pity you, Conachar,’ said Simon. 
* It is hard to be the descendant of a lofty line—the son of 
a noble father—the leader by birth of a gallant array— 
and yet to want, or think you want, (for still I trust the 
fault lies mere in phe ancy es Ng igure dan- 
ger,) to want that uality which is possessed b; 
every game-cock that a a handful of corn, > dn 
hound that is worth a mess of offal. But how chanced 





it, that with such a consciousness of inability to fight in 





this battle, you proffered even now to share your chiefdom 
with my daughter? Your power must depend on your 
fighting this combat, and in that Catharine cannot help 
you.’—You mistake, old man,’ replied Eachin; *‘ were 
Catharine to look kindly on the earnest love I bear her, 
it would carry me against the front of the enemies with 
the mettle of a war-horse. Overwhelming as my sense 
of weakness is, the feeling that Catharine looked on would 
give me strength. Say yet—oh, say yet—shall she be 
mine if we gain the combat; and not the Gow Chrom 
himself, whose heart is of a apr with his anvil, ever 
went to battle so light as I shall do! One strong passion 
is conquered by another.’—* This is folly, Conachar. 
Cannet the recollections of your interest, your honour, 
your kindred, do as much to stir your courage, as the 
thoughts of a brent-browed lass? Fie upon you man!’ 
—* You tell me only what I have told myself, but it is 
in vain,’ replied Kachin, with a sigh. * It is only whilst 
the timid stag is paired with the doe, that he is desperate 
and dangerous. Be it from constitution—be it as our 
Highland cailliachs will say, from the milk of the white 
doe—be it from iny peaceful education, and the experience 
of your strict restraint—be it, as you think, from an over- 
heated fancy, which paints danger yet more dangerous 
and ghastly than it is in reality, I cannot tell. But I 
know my failing, and—yes, it must be said!—so sorely 
dread that I cannot conquer it, that, could I have your 
Consent to my wishes on such terms, I would even here 
make a pause, renounce the rank I have assumed, and 
retire into humble life.’—* What, turn glover at last, 
Conachar!’ said Simon; this beats the legend of St. Cris- 
pin. Nay, nay, your hand was not framed for that; 
you shall spoil me no more doe-skins.’—* Jest not,’ said 
Kachin, ‘1am serious. If I cannot labour, I will bring 
wealth enough to live without it. They will proclaim me 
Tecreant with horn and war-pipe: let them do so; Cathae 
rine will love me the better that I have preterred the 
paths of peace to those of bloodshed ; and father Clement 
shall teach-us to pity and forgive the world, which will 
load us with reproaches that wound not. I shall be the 
happiest of men ; Catharine will enjoy all that unbounded 
affection can confer upon her, and will be freed from 
apprehension of the sights and sounds of horror, which 
your ill-assorted match would have prepared for her; and 
you, Father Glover, shall occupy the chimney-corner, the 
happiest and most honoured man that ever——’—* Hold, 
Eachin—I prithee, hold,’ said the Glover; “the fir-light, 
with which this discourse must terminate, burns very low, 
and I would speak a word in my turn, and plain dealing is 
best. Though it may vex, or perhaps enrage you, let me 
end these visions by saying at once—Catharine can never be 
yours. A glove is the emblem of faith, arid a man of my 
craft should, therefore, less than any other, break his own. 
Catharine's hand is promised—promised to a man whom 
you may hate, but whom you must honour—to Henry the 
Armourer. The match is fitting by degrees, agreeably to 
their mutual wishes, and I have given my promise. It is 
best to be plain at once—resent my refusal as you will—[ 
am wholly in your power—but nothing shall make me 
break my word.’ The Glover spoke thus decidedly, be- 
cause he wus aware, from experience, that the very irri- 
table disposition of his former apprentice yielded, in most 
cases, to stern and decided resolution. Yet, recollecting 
where he was, it was with some feelings of fear that he 
saw the dying flame leap up, and spread a flash of light 
on the visage of Eachin, which seemed pale as the grave, 
while his eye rolled like that of a maniac in his fever-fit. 
The light instantly sunk down and died, and Simon felt 
@ momentary terror, lest he should have to dispute for his 
life with the youth, whom he knew to be capable of vio- 
lent actions when highly excited, however short- a period 
his nature could support the measures which his passion 
commenced. He was relieved by the voice of Kachin, 
who muttered, in a hoarse and altered tone,—* Let what 
we have spoken this night rest in silence for ever: if thou 
bringest it to light, thou wert better dig thine own grave.’ 
Thus speaking, the door of the hut opened, admitting a 
gleam of moonshine. The form of the retiring chief 
crossed it for an inetant, the hurdle door was then closed, 
and the hut left in darkness.” 


In a subsequent scene, where a doe is killed in hunting, 
Eachin also confesses his moral infirmity to Torquil, his 
valiant and devoted foster-father, who imputes it to necro- 
mancy, and turns all his thoughts to avert its effects, and 
save his chief on the day of battle. 

Meanwhile, Rothsay is induced by Ramorny tofly from 
Perth, and seek refuge in Falkland, whither Catharine is 





| seduced, (charged with heretical opinions, as well as her 


father,) under the p!ca of being placed within the protec- 
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tion of the Duchess, who has, however, left the place. On 
his way, the Prince again encounters Louise, the glee- 
maiden, and carries her along with him. She is called 
upon to‘exercise her talent ; and we are told, ** the maiden 
sung a melancholy dirge in Norman French; the words, 
of which the following is an imitation, were united to a 
tune as doleful as they are in themselves: 


Yes, thou may’st sigh, 
And.look once more at all around, 
At stream and bank, and sky and ground: 
Thy life its final course has found, 

And thou must die. 


. Yes, lay thee down, 
And while thy struggling pulses flutter, 
Bid the gray monk his soul-mass mutter, 
And the deep bell its death-tone utter— 
Thy life is gone. 


Be not afraid: 
*Tis but a pang, and then a thrill, 
A fever-fit, and then a chill; 
And then an end of human ill, 
For thou art dead.”* 


At Falkland, the deceived Prince enters into some dis- 
solute frolics, which heighten the horror of his approach- 
ing catastrophe. Repelled by the virtuous Catharine, the 
hapless Rothsay is immured in a dungeon, and starved 
almost to death: he is, however, momentarily succoured 
by the women, but finally despatched by the assassins. 
The glee-maiden escapes, and informs Douglas, who 
advances, takes Falkland, and hangs these bloodhounds, 
Ramorny, Dwining, and Bonthron. The interest of the 
novel, which, as we have stated, grows throughout this 
last volume, still) continues to increase as it verges to its 
close, with the dreadful contest at the Inch. Of this we 
must quote a few passages. 

‘6 The mountain minstrelsy, which sounded the appro- 
priate coogesw or battle-tunes, of the rival confederacies, 
was silent when they entered on the Inch, for such was 
the order which had been given. Two stately, but aged 
warriors, each bearing the banner of his tribe, advanced 
to the opposite extremities of the lists, and pitching their 
sepdne into the earth, prepared: to be spectators of a 
fight. in which they were not. to join. The pipers, who 
were also to be neutral in the strife, took their places by 
their respective brattachs. The multitude received both 
bands with the same general shout with which, on simi- 
lar occasions, they welcome those from whose exertion 
they expect amusement, or what they term sport. The 
destined combatants returned no answer to this greet. 


ing, but each party advanced to the opposite extremities | P° 


of the lists, where were entrances by which they were to 
be admitted to the interior.” 

The thirtieth man of the Clan Chattan does not appear; 
Torquil, on the other side, having managed his absence, 
in the hope that he may get his chief, as also the youngest 
combatant, left out of the sanguinary struggle; but it is 
otherwise decreed : the heralds proclaim, “ that if any one 
will take his share with the Clan Chattan of the honours and 
chances of this day, he shall have present payment of a 
gold crown, and liberty to fight to the death in the ranks. 
*You are something chary of your treasure, chief,’ said 
the Earl Marshal; ‘a gold crown is poor payment: for 
such a campaign as is before you.’ If there be any man 
willing to fight for honour,’ replied MacGillie Chattanach, 
‘the price will be enough; and I want not the service of 
a fellow who draws his sword for gold alone.’ The heralds 
had made their progress, moving half way round the lists, 
stopping, from time to time, to make proclamation as they 
had been directed, without the least apparent disposition 
on the part of any one to accept of the proffered enlistment. 





* Another of her songs, in honour of the brave Smith, who 
had saved her from persecution, was, we are informed, long 
a favourite in Scotland, under the title of “‘ Bold and True.” 


** Oh, Bold and True, 
In bonnet blue, 
That fear or falsehood never knew; 
Whose heart was loyal to his word, 
Whose hand was faithful to his sword— 
Seek Europe wide, from sea to sea, 
But bonny Blue-cap still for me! 


I’ve seen Almain’s proud champions prance— 
Have seen the gallant knights of France, 
Unrivall’d with the sword and lance— 

Have seen the sons of England true, 

Wield the brown bill and bend the yew. 
Search France the fair, and England free, 
But bonny Blue-cap still for me!” 


Some sneered at the poverty of the Highlanders, who set 
so mean a price upon such a desperate service. Others 
affected resentment, that they should esteem the blood of 
citizens so lightly. None showed the slightest intention 
to undertake the task proposed, until the sound of the 
proclamation reached Henry of the Wynd, as he stood 
without the barrier, speaking from time to time with 
Bailie Craigdalle, or rather listening vaguely to what the 
magistrate was saying to him.—* Ha! what proclaim 
they ?? he cried out.——* A liberal offer on the part of 
MacGillie Chattanach,’ said the Host of the Griffin, 
‘who proposes a gold crown to any one who will turn 
wild cat for the day, and be killed a little in his service. 
That’s all.’—* How?” exclaimed the Smith, eagerly ; ‘do 
they make proclamation for a man to fight against the 
Cian Quhele ?’—* Ay, marry do they,” said Griffin; ‘ but 
I think they will find no such fools in Perth.’ He had 
hardly said the word, when he beheld the Smith clear the 
barriers at a single bound, and alight in the lists, saying, 
* Here am I, Sir Herald, Henry of the Wynd, willing to 
do battle with the Clan Quheles’ A cry of admiration ran 
through the multitude, while the grave burghers, not being 
able to conceive the slightest reuson for Henry’s behaviour, 
concluded that his head must be absolutely turned with 
the love of fighting. The Provost was especially shocked. 
* Thou art mad,’ he said, * Henry! ‘Thou hast neither 
two-handed sword nor shirt of mail.’—* Truly, no,’ said 
Henry, ‘ for U parted with a mail-shirt, which I had made 
for myself, to yonder gay chief of the Clan Quhele, who 
will soon find on his shoulders with what sort of blows ! 
clink my rivets! As for two-handed sword, why this 
boy’s brand will serve my turn till [ can master a heavier 
one.’-—* This must not be,” said Errol. * Hark thee, ar- 
mourer, by Saint Mary, thou shalt have my Milan hau- 
berk and good Spanish sword.’—*I thank your noble 
Earlship, Sir Gilbert Hay; but the yoke with which your 
brave ancestor turned the battle at Loncarty, would serve 
my turn well enough. I am little used to sword or har 
ness that I have not wrought myself, because I do not 
well know what blows the one will bear out without being 
cracked, or the other lay on without snapping.’ The cry 
had in the meanwhile run through the multitude, and 
passed into the town, that the dauntless Smith was about 
to fight without armour, when, just as the fated hour was 
approaching, the shrill voice of a female was heard scream- 
ing for passage through the crowd. ‘The multitude gave 
place to her importunity, and she advanced, breathless 
with haste, under the burden of a mail hauberk and a 
large two handed sword. The widow of Oliver Proudfute 
was soon recognised, and the arms which she bore were 
those of the Smith: himself, which, occupied by her hus- 
band on the fatal evening when he was murdered, had 
been naturally conveyed to his house with the dead body, 
and were now, by the exertions of his grateful widow, 
brought to the lists at a moment when such proved wea- 
ns were of the last consequence to their owner. Henry 
joyfully received the well-knewn arms, and the widow, 
with trembling haste, assisted in putting them on, and 
then took leave of him, saying, ‘God for the orphans’ 
champion, and ill luck to all who come before him !’”’ 

After the first terrible onslaught, “it seemed as if the 
Clan Chattan had lost rather fewer of their men than their 
antagonists; but, in compensation, the bloody plaids and 
shirts of their party (for several on both sides had thrown 
their mantles away) showed more wounded men than the 
Clan Quhele. About twenty of both sides luy on the field, 
dead or dying; and arms and legs lopped off, heads cleft 
to the chine, slashes deep through the shoulder into the 
breast, showed, at once, the fury of the combat, the ghastly 
character of the weapons used, and the fatal strength of 
the arms which wielded them. The chief of the Clan 
Chattan had behaved himself with the most determined 
courage, and was slightly wounded. Lachin, also, had 
fought with spirit, surrounded by his body-guard. His 
sword was bloody; his bearing bold and warlike; and he 
smiled when old Torquil, folding him in his arms, loaded 
him with praises and with blessings.” ~ 

The second encounter is yet more fatal and decisive than 
the first. **The wild pibroch again sounded the onset ; 
but the two parties approached each other more slowly 
than at first, as men whu knew and respected each other's 
valour. Henry Wynd, in his impatience to begin the con- 
test, advanced before the Clan Chattan, and signed to 
Eachin to come on. Norman, however, sprang forward 
to cover his foster-brother, and there was a general, though 
momentary, pause, as if both parties were willing to ob- 
tain an omen of the fate of the day, from the event of this 
duel. The Highlander advanced, with his large sword up- 
lifted, as in act to strike; but, just as he came within 
sword’s length, he dropt the long and cumbrous weapon, 
leapt lightly over the Smith’s sword as he fetched a cut at 





him, drew his dagger, and, being thus within Henry’s 


guard, struck him with the weapon (his own gift) on the 
side of the throat, directing the blow downwards, into the 
chest, and calling aloud, at the same time, ‘ You taught 
me the stab!’ But Henry Wynd wore his own good hau- 
berk, doubly defended with a lining of tempered steel. 
Had he been less surely armed his combats had been ended 
for ever: even as it was he was slightly wounded. ‘ Fool!’ 
he replied, striking Norman a blow with the pommel of 
his long sword, which made him stagger backwards, ‘ you 
were taught the thrust but not the parry ;° and, fetching a 
blow at his antagonist, which cleft his skull through'the 
steel cap, he strode over the lifeless body to engage the young 
chief, who now stood open before him. But the sonorous 
voice of Torquil thundered out, ‘Far cil air son Eachin I” 
(another for Hector!) and the two brethren who flanked 
their chiet’ upon each side thrust forward upon. Henry, 
and, striking both at once, compelled him to keep the 
defensive. ‘ Forward, race of the tiger-cat!’ cried Mac- 
Gillie Chattanach ; ‘save the brave Saxon! let these kites 
feel your talons!’ Already much wounded, the chief 
dragged himself up to the Smith's assistance, and cut down 
one of the Leichtach, by whom he was assailed. Henry's 
own good sword rid him of the other. ‘ Reist air son 
Eachin!’ (Again for Hector !) shouted the faithful fosters 
father. ‘ Bus air son Eachin !* (Death for Hector!) an- 
swered two more of his devoted sons, and opposed thems 
selves to the fury of the Smith and those who had come 
to his aid; while Kachin, moving towards the left wing of 
the battle, sought less formidable adversaries, and aguin, 
by some show of valour, revived the sinking hopes of his 
followers. The two children of the Oak, who had covered 
this movement, shared the fate of their brethren; for the 
cry of the Clan Chattan chief had drawn to that part of 
the field some of his bravest warriors. The sons of Tor- 
quil did not fall unavenged, but left dreadful marks of their 
swords on the persons of the dead and living. But the ne« 
cessity of keeping their most distinguished soldiers around 
the person of their chief, :old to disadvantage on the general 
event of the combat; and so few were now the number 
who remained fighting, that it was easy to see that the 
Clan Chattan had fitteen of their number left, though 
most of them wounded ; and that of the Clan Quhele only 
about ten remained, of whom there were four of the chief’s 
body-guard, including Torquil himself. They fought 
and struggled on, however; and, as their strength decayed, 
their fury seemed to increase. Henry Wynd, now wounded 
in many places, was still bent on breaking through, or 
exterminating the band of bold hearts who continued to 
fight around the object of bis animosity. But still the 
father’s shout of * Another for Hector !' was cheerfully an- 
swered by the fatal countersign, ‘ Death for Hector!’ and 
though the Clan Quhele were now outnumbered, the 
combat seemed still dubious, It was bodily lassitude alone 
that again compelled them to another pause. The Clan 
Chattan were then observed to be twelve in number, but 
two or three were scarcely able to stand without leaning on 
their swords. Five were left of the Clan Quhele; Torquil 
and his nent son were of the number, both slightly 
wounded. Eachin alone had, from the vigilance used te 
intercept all blows levelled against his person, escaped 
without injury. The rage of both parties had sunk, through 
exhaustion, into sullen desperation. ‘They walked, stag 
gering, as if in their sleep, through the carcases of the 
slain, and gazed on them as if again to animate their 
hatred towards their surviving enemies, by viewing the 
friends they had lost. ‘The multitude soon after beheld 
the survivors of the desperate conflict drawing together to 
renew the exterminating feud on the banks of the river, 
as the spot least slippery with blood, and less encumbered 
with the bodies of the slain.” 


In the third and last affray, the standard-bearers and 
pipers of both sides join the battle, and are slain by each 
other, 


** Meanwhile, young Tormot, devoted, like his brethren, 
by his father ‘T'orquil to the protection of his chief, had 
been mortally wounded by the unsparing sword of the 
Smith. The other two remaining of the Clan Qvhele had 
also fallen; and Torquil, with his foster-son, and the 
wounded Tormot, forced to retreat before eight or ten of 
the Clan Chattan, made a stand on the bank of the river, 
while their enemies were making such exertions as their 
wounds would permit to come up with them. Torquil 
had just reached the spot where he had resolved to make 
the stand, when the youth Tormot dropped and expired. 
His death drew from his father the first and only sigh which 
he had breathed throughout the eventful day. * My son 
Tormot !’ he said, * my youngest and dearest! But if I 
save Hector, I save all. Now, my darling Dault, I have 
done for thee all that man may, excepting the last... Let 





me undo the clasps of that illomened armour, and. do 
thou put on that of Tormot; it is light, and will tit thee 
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well. While thou doest so I will rush on these crippled 
men, and make what play with them I can. I trust I shall 
have but little to do, for they are following each other like 
disabled steers. At least, darling of my soul, if [I am 
unable to save thee, I can show thee how a man should 
die.” While Torquil thus spoke, he wnloosed the clasps 
of the young chiet’s hauberk, in the simple belief that he 
could thus break the meshes which fear and necromancy 
had twined about his heart. * My father, my father, my 
more than parent!” said the unhappy Kachin—* Stay with 
me! with you by my side I feel I can fight to the last.’— 
* It is impossible,” said Torquil. * I will stop them com- 
ing up, while you put on the hauberk. God eternally bless 
thee, beloved of my soul!’ And then, brandishing his 
sword, Torquil of the Oak rushed forward with the same 
fatal war-cry which had so often sounded over that bloody 
field, Bas air son Eachin !—The words rung three times in 
@ voice of thunder, and each time that he cried his war.shout 
he struck down oneof the Clan Chattan, as he met them suc- 
cessively 6 ling towards him.—* Brave battle, hawk— 
well flown, falcon!’ exclaimed the multitude, as they 
witnessed exertions which seemed, even at his last hour, 
to threaten a change of the fortunes of the day. Suddenly 
these cries were hushed into silence, and succeeded by a 
clashing of swords so dreadful, as if the whole conflict had 
recommenced in the person of Henry Wynd and Torquil 
of the Oak. They cut, foiled, hewed, and thrust, as if 
they had drawn their blades for the tirst time that day ; 
and their inveteracy was mutual, for Torquil nised 
the foul wizard, who, as he supposed, had cast a spell over 
his child; and Henry saw before him the giant, who, 
during the whole conflict, had interrupted the purpose for 
which alone he had joined the combatants. They fought 


with an equality which, perhaps, would not have existed, 
had not Henry, more wounded than his antagonist, been 
somewhat deprived of his usual agility. eanwhile 


Kachin, finding himself alone, after a disorderly and vain 
attempt to put on his foster-brother’s harness, became ani- 
mated by an emotion of shame end despair, and hurried 
forward to support his foster-father in the terrible struggle, 
ere some other of the Clan Chatran should come up. 
When he was within five yards, and sternly determined 
to take his share in the death-fight, his foster-father fell, 
cleft from the collar-bone well nigh to the heart, and mure 
muring with his last breath, Bus air son Eachin! The 
unfortunate youth saw the fall of his last friend, and at 
the same moment beheld the deadly enemy, who had 
haunted bim through the whole field, standing within 
sword’s point of him, and brandishing the huge weapon 
which had hewed its way to his life through so many ob- 
stacles. Perhaps this was enough to bring his constitu- 
tional timidity to its highest point; or perhaps he recol- 
lected, at the same moment, that he was without defensive 
armour, and that a line of encmies, halting indeed and 
erippled, but eager for revenge and blood, were — 
approaching. ° It is enough to éay, that his heart sickened, 
his eyes darkened, his ears tingled, his brains turned giddy 
—all other considerations were lost’in his apprehension of 
instant death; and drawing one ineffectual blow at the 
Smith, he avoided that which was aimed at him in return, 
by bounding backward ; and ere the former could recover 
his weapon, Kachin had a into the stream. A roar 
of contumely pursued him as he swam across the river.” 
Having devoted so much of our space to this splendid 
and stirring narration, ina line in which the Author of 
Waverley surpasses all other men, mingling the glow of 
the valiant warrior with the diction of the inspired min- 
atrel, we are sorry that we cannot extract, as we purposed, 
the pathetie traits of the character of King Robert. They 
will be seen particularly in vol. 1, pp, 227-8, 234-5, 
254-5, 268; but ere, indeed, exquisite throughout, and 
most touchingly concluded by his exclamation when h 
learns the fate of his erring, but beloved son. : 


T 
** * Be silent, Robert,’ said he to Albany, who protested ~ 


his innocence; ‘be silent! add not perjury to murder. 
And was this all done to gain a step nearer to a crown 
and sceptre?, Take them to thee at once, man; and 


may’st thou, feel, as I have done, ‘that they are both of 
sal hot tom “3 » Rothsay, Rothsay! thou hast at least 


Mh 

escaped being a king /’” 

Except the lamentation of the Psalmist for Absalom, 
we know of po parallel to this. We have only room to 
repeat, that the character of the giddy and irresolute Roth- 
say is aleo portrayed with great truth and feeling; and 
that Louise, the glee-maiden, is original and interesting ; 
snore so, in fact, than the heroine; and we cannot do 
Dever than vary the eadness of the foregoing tragedy by 


copying the only remaining poetry, of which she is made 
the pleasing instrument. 
THE LAY OF POOR LOUISE. 
« Ah, poor Louise! The live-long day 
She roams from cot to castle gay; 
And still her voice and viol say, 


Ah, maids, beware the woodland way— 
Think on Louise. 


** ah, poor Louise! The sun was high, 
It smirch’d her eheek, it dimm'd her eye; 
The woodland walk was cool and nigh, 
Where birds with chiming streamlets vie 
To cheer Louis¢. 


« Ah, poor Louise! The savage bear 
Made ne'er that lovely grove his lair; 
The wolves molest not paths so fair— 
But better far had such been there 
For poor Louise. 


** Ah, poor Louise! In woody wold 
She met a huntsman fair and bold; 
His baldrick was of silk and gold, 
And many a witching tale he told 
To poor Louise. 
* Ah, poor Louise! Small cause to pine 
Hadst thou for treasures of the mines 
For peace of mind, that gift divine, 


And spotless innocence, were thine, 
Ah, poor Louise! 


* Ah, poor Louise! Thy treasure’s reft, 
I know not if by force or theft, 
Or part by violence, part by gifts 
But misery is all that’s left 
To poor Louise. 


“ Let poor Louise some succour have, 
She will not long your bounty crave, 
Or tire the gay with warning stave, 
For heaven has grace, and earth a grave, 
For poor Louise.” 


To this we must add the chant over the body of Proud- 
fute, for the sake of taking in all the poems with which 
the author has embellished his work. 

** Viewless Essence, thin and bare, 
Well nigh melted into air, 

Still with fondness hovering near 

The earthly form thou once didst wear; 


*¢ Pause upon thy pinion’s flight, 
Be thy course to left or right— 
Be thou doom’d to soar or sink, 
Pause upon the awful brink. 


“* To avenge the deed expelling - 
Thee untimely from thy dwelling, 
Mystic force thou shalt retain 

O’er the blood and o’er the brain. 


** When the form thou shalt espy 

That darken’d on thy closing eye— 
When the footstep thou shalt hear 
That thrill’d upon thy dying ear, 

“' Then strange sympathies shall wake, 
The flesh shall thrill, the nerves shall quake; 
The wounds renew their clotter’d flood, 

And every drop cry,—Blood for blood!” 
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Days \Morn.| Huen.| Height, Festivals, &c. 
h.m.h. m.|ft. in. 
Tuesday --27 9 4010 1:15 4 /Whit-Tuesday. Ven. Bede. 
Wednesday28 10 2110 4216 9 |Oxford Term begins. 
Thursday 2911 311 2417 11 {King Charles II. restored. 
Friday «---3011 46————18 9 [Full Moon. 
Saturday: -31| 0 7 0291811 
nday---- 1} 0 62 11518 10 /TrinitySund. Nicomede. 
Monday 2139 2 a Bh 
Tuesday -- 3 229 2 5516 10 
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The Beauties of Chess. 


‘6 Ludimus efigiem belli.” =VIDA. 
—— 





SOLUTION TO STUDY CLXXXII. 
WHITE. ® BLACK. 
1 Pawn.. 1 Castle ......G—=1 
2 Pawn .....000 ee B= 8 ‘2 King.........Cm—J 
becomesa Knightand X_ -. j 
3 PawnneccoseoeoA—n8 8 King .....B=8 
becomes a Knight and X 
4 Knight .........B—=6 and draws the game, 
SITUATION FOR STUDY CLXXXIII. 
White to move and win. 


Black, 
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Provincial Bank-notes found.—In another column will 
be found an advertisement respecting some lost country 
notes, which are now lying at our office for identification 
by the owner. 

Why does a carter seem fonder of grief than any other 
my England? He is always crying, ‘* Come hither 
wo!” 

Why did a fat fellow, dreadfully squeezed in going into 
the Opera, become very complimentary to the ladies? ~The 
pressure made him flatter. 

What is the slight difference between a warrior and an 
infant? The one is in and the other under arms. 

What are the best shoes for wet weather? Pumps.’ 

Half Mourning.—A little girl hearing her mother eay 
that she was going into half mourning, inquired if any of 
their relations were half dead. 

A quarry of Oil Stones has been discovered in Perry 
county, Ohio, which are said to be superior to the far-famed 
Turkey oil stones, for sharpening razors, &c.— reedome 
Journal. 

A Grave Pun.—In the new cemetery constructing be- 
hind St. James’s Mount, there are several cells, — 
excavated, to be completed by the purchaser. person 
inquired the other day what these cells were intended for ; 
an inveterate punster replied, ** That every man should 
lie by Ais sel after death.’ 

Paper Kites.—The recent accounts we have had from 
England, of propelling carriages along roads by ineans of 
kites, has led some o 
boats to a kite string. A few days since, at that place, 
a batteaux with two men was dragged against a stron 
head tide, as fast, says the American, as two men could 
have rowed her.—Freedoms Journal. 








harapgue, addressed by a lawyer, in Ohio, to a jury, isa 
rare specimen of climacteric sublimity:—** And now the 
shades of night had shrouded the earth in darkness. All 
nature lay wrapped in solemn thought, when these de- 
fendant ruffians came rushing like a mighty torrent from 
the hills, down upon the abodes of peace-—broke open 
the plaintiffs door—separated the weeping mother from 
her screeching infant, and took away my client’s rifle, 
gentlemen of the jury, for which we clait ji/tcen dollars.” 
Philadelphia Advertiser. Yigg 
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Sublimity.—The_ following peroration to an eloquent. 
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Poetry. 


ZOLUS. 
— 
What spirit wand’ring near, 
‘What mournful spirit comes amid the gloom, 
Rousing the sleeper from his dream of fear, 
Like spectre from the tomb? 


Hark! now a gentle strain, 

Boft as the voice of Pity, or the moan 

Of widow’d dove, seems as it did eomplain 
Oer Joy’s funereal urn. 


The while a wailing voice 
‘Whispers the heart in accents breathing woe, 
That hence no more it ever may rejoice, 

Or pulse exulting know. 


And now a requiem wild, 
A solenin requiem for the sainted dead, 
Thrills to the inmost soul; and Sorrow'’s child, 
Raising her drooping head, 
And gazing on the skies, 
Sees heaven's all glorious gates wide open thrown, 
Beholds the paradise of deathless joys, 
Nor weeps the spirit flown. 


And now unsettled, strange, 
Fitful as maniac’s ever-varying mood, 
Yet witchery confest in every change, 
Borne from the leafy wood, 
Breathes now a holy calm; 
Anon the storm to highest fury borne; 
Now'lover’s lute; now Hope, dispensing balm, 
Now Misery’s plaint forlorn. 
What art thou, wizard, say, 
Spirit unseen, felt, but ne'er yet defined! 
What art thou, claiming thus unbidden sway, 
Chaining the captive mind? 


Ah, now I know full well 
Thou art Zolus!—and I still would be 
Slave, and for ever, to thy witch-like spell, 
Thy master sorcery. 
For Memory, at thy call, 
Wakes from her trance; and thine the mystic key, 
The charm omnipotent, that holds in thrall 
Thy willing votary. 
Such I have ever been, 
And such would be :—with thee the live-long day 





Oh! could, like thine, my fingers sweep the shell! 
When Time shall cast o’er me his soothing spell, 

And dry the sorrows that now flood mine eyes, 

As fond remembrances within me rise— 

Thy genius should not want its equal fame ; 

Praise, deathless praise, should tend upon thy name: 

In each bright verse, were such rare talent mine, 
Should glow the Fair, the Good,—for those were thine: 
Thy wit, taste, faney, should be hymn’d in turn; 

Thy thoughts that kindle, and thy “ words that burn:” 
As in thine own Flaminio, learn’d and sweet, 

The Pure and Pious in chaste bond should meet: 

With lyric grace, or elegiac woe— 

Thine were both arts—th’ alternate strain should flow; 
And the light world, lesson’d for once by me, 

Should feel and mourn what it has lost in thee. 


—It may not be—too weak the faltering song 
To match thy worth, might haply do thee wrong— 
Panting to see thee girt with glory’s ray, 
I would not mar it by my tear-dimm’d lay. 
Time's hastening hand shall stamp thy sure renown, 
And for thy temples weave his greenest crown; 
While, as around thy fame’s proud echoes swell, 
. Our tender thoughts shall on thy virtues dwell; 
And pleased to mark these earthly honours given, 
With holier rapture hail the wreath thou wear’st in heaven. 
Chester, Jan. 1828. FRS. WRANGHAM. 
od 


0} The latin version of the above, by Mr. S.G. Fawcett, which 
is prepared in the type, must be withdrawn until next week, 
as we think we can detect some inaccuracies in it, which 
will require the revision of a critical and classical pen. 





LINES, 

ADDRESSED TO AN INTERESTING YOUNG LADY ON HER RE- 
COVERY FROM A LONG AND PAINFUL INDISPOSITION. 
a 
BY HUGH CLARKE. 
ae = 

When, lately, o’er thy winning air, 
Thine eyes of light, and lips of swetness, 
The gloom of thought, the clouds of care, 
Were passing in their force and fleetness,— 


We saw thee still with beauty’s power— 
As lovely as the trembling flow’ret, 

That sheds a spell at evening hour 
Around the tendrils that embower it. 


And then the magic of thy tongue, 
Like music o’er young fancy stealing, 
The spells of taste around us flung, 
That dwelt, like hope, on ev'ry feeling. 


But now when health’s returning glow, 
Its reign of loveliness assuming, 
To thee its richness shall bestow, 
And live on cheeks all bright and blooming; 


How shall our happy hopes unite 
To see thy smiles of grace and gladness, 
Shed o’er thy smiles some new delight, 


and means in the British 
‘which necessarily keep some of our best customers from 


our ex 


ON THE MARRIAGE OF A COQUETTE TO MR. HARE. 


(From the Morning Post.) 
— 
Ann once was fickle with her beaux; 
Some wanted spirit—dash— 
Good breeding others; some were those 
That were too short of cash. 


But now those days of whim are fied, 

Ann's heart (young Cupid's care) 
At length is fixed—the nymph is wed, 

And suited toa Hair. 
rn — 
PROVINCIAL NOTES FOUND. 


FOUND, about a week ago, by Mr. PUGH, Confec- 
tioner, on the floor of his own Shop, 31, Whitechapel, some 
PROVINCIAL NOTES, which will be delivered to the Owner, 
if he will call at the Mercury-office, any day, and identify 
them to the satisfaction of Mr. James Woop, to whom 
Mr. Pueu has confided them, and also pay the expense of 
this advertisement, 


The Lndestiqator. 


[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics.] 
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THE COTTON TRADE, 
—_— 


People who lose their money by speculating are very apt 
to complain that speculation is not a certainty; and to 
charge their misfortunes rather to the bad polie of the 
Government than their own. When, moreover, they lose 
sufficient to be ruined, they very absurdly identify them- 
selves with the prosperity of the trade, and cry out that the 
trade is ruined also. This was the case in the cotton trade 
two years ago. Most people, who previously had an idle 
or unprofitable capital in hand, ventured it upon cotton. 
A factitious demand was thus created; excessive stocke 
were laid up; and when, subsequently, the speculators 
found that they had glutted the market, they concluded, , 
not that the supply had increased, but that the demand 
had diminished ; and instead of allowing, like reasonable 
men, that the cotton trade had been pushed to a stand 
still by their own hurry on the road ¢o fortune, declared 
that it had been knocked up by act of Parliament. Seeing, 
likewise, no probability of their own recovery, they too 
the same gloomy view of the trade, and a general impres- . 
sion was made upon the public mind, that our cotton 
manufacture was on the decline. In two years the trade 
has revived, and the scale of our shipments of printed 
goods, &c. is perhaps na now than at any former pe- 
riod. It should be remembered that this is a favourable 
— in a very unfavourable season. The trou- 

led and uncertain state of our connexion with Turkey ; 
the distracted condition of Portugal; the embarrassments 
of Mexico; and something like depression both of spirit 
est Indies, are circumstances 


the market. The printed and dyed goods, for instance, 
rts to Turkey and the Levant have, for the cor- 
responding first quarters 1827 and 1828, fallen from 
1,471,895 to 437,336 yards; and the British West Indies 
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Hold converse; and thus, tranquilly serene, from 2,070,092 to 1,089,639. In spite, however, of these 


Unknown to deep or thoughtful sadness. 


Dream with thee life away. ' ; and many other eee ae the trade has flourished ¢ 
Lverpool. G. And thou, in youth’s unclouded day, and in the exportation of dyed and printed goods, 
With all its playfulness around thee,, in the periods mentioned above, there has been an in- 





crease‘of 3,508,364 yards. In those articles, also, which 
are termed miseellaneous, there has been an increase of 
4,054, 921 yards; returns which are a satisfactory evidence 
that the dolefal outcry on the ruin of the cotton trede 
was as mistaken as the speculation which brought it into 
a state of temporary stagnation. Where there is improve- 
ment it is hardly decent to grumble ; vag ee nom with 


Shalt seem as graceful and as gay 


We reprint the Venerable Archdeacon Wrangham’s 
As when with beauty’s wreath it crown’d thee. 


utiful lines to the memory of his son-in-law, the late 
ev. K. W. Barnard, for the purpose of introducing to 
e notice of our classical readers a Latin version of them 
Mr. S. G. Fawcett, of Mr. Harling’s school, in the city 
Chester. 
LINES SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF THE REV, 


Adieu, sweet girl! may health enshrine 
Along thy cheeks its freshest roses ; 
And sweetness o’er thy features shine, 


EDW. WILL, BARNARD. As on thy lips it now reposes! those who make grumbling a profession, the improvement 

Soe ————____—_————— is disputed, as a matter of course. The increase of our ex- 

His saltem accumulem donts———--——_—— MY SHIRT. rts is alleged not to arise from any actual increase in the 

a (From the Morning Chronicle.) emand, but to a speculation which is taking away our 

Farewell, blest shade; nor deem, though mite the lyre, Br at rinted js, to anticipate an American tariff. Even ai- 


owing this to be the case, there is no rvom for grumbling. 
The increase on our exports to the United States is not so 
t as the dofal increase; and, as taking the lesser from , 
e greater will leave a positive remainder, there is still 
something left to prove that the cotton trade has quite re- 
covered from ite imaginary decline.—London Courier. 


As Bayes, whose cup with poverty was dash’d, 

Lay snug in bed, while his one shirt was wash’d, 

The dame appear’d, and, holding it to view, 

Said, “If ’tis wash’d again twill wash in two.” 

“Indeed !” cried Bayes, “then wash it, pray, good cousin, 
And wash it, if you gan, into a dosen/” 


lo tears are shed for thee, no sighs aspire 
To follow where thou lead’st the glorious way ! 
Deep currerits hide what shallower streams display= 
Firm is thy memory seated in thig heart, 
Nor thence shall ever—eaye with life—depart. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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The issapist. 





(ORIGINAL. ] 


REFLECTIONS DURING A SOLITARY RAMBLE. 
<=> 
To be resigned when ills betide, 
Patient when favours are denied, 
And pleas’d with favours given ; 
This, this alone is wisdom’s part, 
That grateful incense of the heart, 
Whose fragrance smells to heaven.—Cofton. 
—=_--- 

How fleeting are the joys that men pursue! how soon 
do they slacken in our grasp, or fade away into the dull 
obscurity of the tomb! The delights of infancy are but a 
day ; the pleasures of manhood an hour; and, even in 
that contracted span, too many dark threatening clouds 
overcast the sunny radiance of life, bringing chaotic gloom, 
dire refuge for the fiend despondency. Where can the 
human mind find rest and happiness on this earth? Is it 
not ** born to trouble as the sparks fly upward ?” In vain 
do we court the idle breath of fame, or seek to gratify the 
proud dreams of ambition. Vainly does fortune lavish 
her most fruitful gifts, or pleasure lure us into her silken 
toils. Still are our desires unsatisfied; still do we own 
secret wants, that cannot be supplied. Though the smiles 
of the world are not withheld; though the earth teems 
forth her bounties to our use, and obsequious friends and 
servile flatterers surround us, there is a never-dying worm 
which, vulture like, keeps gnawing at the heart;—a can- 
ker in the bud of our affections, corroding every kindlier 
sentiment, and, with its baleful venom, distilling through 
our thoughts a poison, which, as the deadly upas, turns 
the sweets of life into gall and bitterness. 

Such were the thoughts that agitated my breast, as (un- 
der the perverted influence of a disordered imagination) I 
strolled out one evening, in the early part of last summer, 
at once to exercise my limbs, and give a current to those 
fancies which a close sedentary occupation had rendered 
feverish and irritable. I had wandered mechanically 
through the parks, too much absorbed in my inward 
musings to be mindful of passing occurrences, and found 
myself standing on the delightful banks of the Serpentine 
river cre 1 was aware whither my footsteps had led me. The 
refresbing breeze that rose from the water revived my droop- 
ing spirits, and I gazed with a feeling somewhat allied to 
pleasure, on the gay panorama of moving objects that sur- 
rounded me. It was the Sabbath evening; and many a 
group of merry, but unthinking idlers, glided by in 
quick succession, their holiday suits and cheerful coun- 
tenances giving animation and beauty to the surround- 
ing landscape. Still leisurely pursuing my path, I en- 
tered Kensington Gardens; and, throwing myself on a 
bench, in one of the most frequented walks, endeavoured 
to glean amusement from noting, as tliey passed, the va- 
riety of characters that promenaded this delightful rendez- 
vous for the beauty, elegance, and fashion of the metro- 

olis. 

As the summer season had scarcely set in, the gentry 
had not yet emigrated from the mild but smoky atmosphere 
of town, to court the more salubrious air of their rural re. 
treats, or fashionable watering-places ; and many a titled 
man and noble dame graced the surrounding scene. My 
heart felt ill at ease with itself; and, as I pondered over 
the present gloomy prospects, and still sadder recollections, 
I could not avoid contrasting my own condition in life 
with what [ considered to be that of the gay crowd before 
me: and “envy, that rankest weed that grows,” crept un- 
consciously into my bosom. I deemed myself alone in the 
world; solitary amid the multitude; unknown and unre- 
garded ; fancying, if the eye turned upon me, ’twas but 
in cruel mockery: and, in heaviness of heart, I sighed, 
while glancing over each light elastic form, as it tripped, 
with graceful movement, on the green turf. 

Every heart seemed glad; every eye, lit up with smiles, 
pespoke a mind at peace with itself. This spirit-stirring 


scene agreed not with my present mood. I sought in vain 
for a desponding look or lowering brow; and, finding 
none, was compelled, in bitterness of heart, to exclaim, 
** Alas! there isno unbappy wretch here save myself!” 
Maddened’ with a prospect that served only to inflict a still 
deeper wound on a discontented spirit, I left this scene of 
gaiety and life; and, wandering into a retired part of the 
gardens, gave vent to the gall that overflowed a jaundiced 
and perverted mind. The place I had chosen for my re- 
tirement seemed, indeed, solitary enough ; but still, the 
beauty of the prospect before me ill accorded with the de- 
formity of my inward communings. ’Twas an early sum- 
mer’s evening, at that enchanting hour when the sun courts 
the horizon, gilding the broad expanse with his setting 
rays. The feathered warblers had perched themselves on 
the branches about me, and were chanting their farewell 
song to the god of light. The trees had just assumed their 
verdant clothing, and, in their gay green suits, appeared 
to revel in anticipation of the forthcoming happy season. 
The tall chesnut spread forth its rich branches, and the 
wide-spreading elm stood out to woo its embrace. The 
stately cedar held companionship with the venerable 
oak, whose ivy-crowned head had, for ages, resisted 
the rude attacks of the rocking blast, and now afforded 
a shelter to the larch and fir, which safely flourished 
beneath their protecting influence. I had seated myself 
on a rural bench, round which the yew and cypress 
clung in harmonious union, forming a leafy canopy, 
sufficiently thick to exclude Sol’s most powerful beams. 
Before me lay a spacious avenue of the monarchs of the 
forest, towering in lofty pride, their unbending heads 
seeming to kiss the clouds. While gazing with an eye of 
vacancy on the lengthening shadows, which, as the even- 
ing advanced, were fading into a mist before my sight, I 
was disturbed in my reveries by the approach of a ve- 
nerable looking man, leaning on the arm of a youth, who 
anxiously supported his tottering steps, listening, at the 
same time, with placid complacency, to the discourse his 
aged Mentor earnestly addressed to him. After seating 
themselves on the bench by my side, they courteously sa- 
luted me, when the sage continued his instructive dis- 
course, which, from his manner, I could readily perceive 
was equally intended to benefit me and his young compa- 
nion. By a singular chance it turned on the subject which 
had so fully occupied my Jate thoughts; for, after raising 
his eyes to heaven, and apparently breathing an inward 
prayer to the Deity, he looked for a moment in our faces, 
then averting his scrutinizing glance, uttered, with most 
persuasive eloquence, the following 
ESSAY ON CONTENT. 
—>-- 

** This, my children, is the season when man should walk 
abroad, and survey the gladness of nature, that he may 
learn, in fulness of heart, to praise nature’s God. The 
fields decked in their verdant green, the meadows sprinkled 
with many a party-coloured flower, trees shooting forth 
their young branches, earth yielding up its abundance for 
the benefit of man; all serve to show the wonder-working 
power of Providence, and elevate the heart in praise of its 
Creator. See the young lambs how they disport them- 
selves on the grass, skipping around in playful gambols. 
Mark the merry antics of the cattle, as wantonly they 
chase each other, braying and bellowing out their glad- 
ness.—Is there this joy in nature, and shall man’s heart 
alone be sad ? why should he give himself up to impious 
discontent, and, with his sullen aspect, offend the serenity 
of heaven? Man was not born to droop, and pine, and 
murmur through his life; yet will he, with a most unac- 
countable perversity of nature, array his thoughts against 
himself, and, where he might cull sweet flowers, select 
only the thorns and rankest weeds. In traversing through 
the various avenues of this life, and mixing with the dif- 
ferent grades of society, how few do we meet who are not 
repining at the gifts of Providence, and fancying that their 
neighbours are happier, and have more cause for rejoicing 





than themselves! So absorbed are they in the contempla- 


tion of their own fancied grievances, that their eyes are 
closed to those of others. The blessings they are pos. 
sessed of they will not prize, but to those which are denied 
them they fancy every comfort is attached. How mistaken 
is the mind of man! how wilfully doth it deceive itself ag 
to the real source of all true happiness! The poor man 
will tell you that it consists in wealth; but did he only 
open his eyes to the condition of the rich, he would find 
that it is, generally, most miserable. Some thirst for 
power, dominion, place, and influence; but let us glance 
into the hearts of those who possess these fancied blessings; 
now little shall we find there to envy in their lot! It ig 
not riches or power that can bestow happiness, else would 
kings and princes be the happiest of created beings,. The 
best gift that Heaven can grant us,—that which will alone 
yield the bliss we seek on this earth, is a contented mind, 
Gain but this, and the cares that afflict others will have 
but little power to sting you: with it, you can look over 
the most gloomy landscape, and the eye will be sure to 
rest on some bright spot. The darkest night will be illu. 
mined by some glimmering star, invisible to those only who 
seek it not. The tempest will rage around you unheeded, 
for your thoughts will still dwell on the mild sunshine of 
returning calm. He who is possessed of a contented spirit 
knows no want, nor has he any thing on this earth left to 
ask for. Living within the limits of his circumstances, 
he moderates his desires to his means of gratification, and 
hath said to himself, ‘Thus far shalt thou go, but no 
farther.’ This is the aim and end of all philosophy; and 
he who hath attained, and can preserve, this desirable 
state of mind, hath surmounted the great difficulties of 
life, and done all that man can do towards securing hap. 
piness; such, at least, as this world affords. It is the 
grand arcanum that effectually destroys every envious and 
jealous feeling in the breast; the ultimatum of knowledge, 
which teacheth man to be satisfied with things as they 
exist; nor seeks to improve that which his Maker hath 
already finished ; and yet it is but acting agreeably with 
a reasonable nature, to feel and know that the place we 
occupy in society hath been allotted us by Providence; 
and, «herefore, to be dissatisfied with our condition, is to 
question His all-wise decrees who hath placed us here. 
Let men in general but consider their. situation in life, 
and compare it with that of others who have set out with 
similar prospects, but have been, by a series of uncontrol- 
able events, reduced to a much lower grade.in society; 
they will find much to be grateful for: and even those 
who have sunk to the lowest ebb of poverty and wretched. 
ness, if (in most instances) they will candidly review. their 
past conduct, and not be swayed by prejudice in their 
judgment, will find that, by their own mismanagement, 
they have courted their present condition ; and if they had 
at first been contented with their allotted place amongst 
mankind, and not, by wild and chimerical schemes, at- 
tempted to raise themselves above their proper level, they 
might still have enjoyed a sufficiency to supply all natural 
and reasonable wants; still have movedin the circlein which 
they were born, and fitted by nature toadorn. In vain shall 
proud, presumifg man attempt to alter the Almighty’s 
will, or, with pretending ignorance, grasp at that which 
destiny hath placed beyond his reach. Like the frog in 
the fable, his own puny efforts shall destroy him; for, as 
it is beautifully expressed by the poet, 
‘ Order is Heav’n’s first law ; and this confest, 
Some are, and must be, GREATER than the rest; 
More rich, more wise;— but who infers from hence 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense.’ 
**T will not say that at no time ought the mind or feelings 
to be disturbed :—cast but a pebble in the still lake, and 
its surface will, for a moment, be ruffled; but how soon 
doth it return to its wonted calm and placid stillness ;— 
so should the human breast, which must be debased, im 
deed, if it can find a pleasure, or satisfaction, in the com 


impossible, amidst the hopes, fears, and uncertainties of 





tinued indulgence of angry feelings. It.is, no ae 


this life, that aman’s breast can be entirely free from care, 
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or that anxiety shall not occasionally cast a cloud of gloom 
athwart the mild serenity of a contented spirit. Indeed, 
I would not envy the man who could view, with placid 
complacency, every crossing event that checquered his 
existence: but cares may be evaded, anxieties softened, 
fears subdued, and even the bitter frost of grief shall melt 
into the mild dew of resignation, by a constant conviction 
of the all-wise decrees of a Supreme Being, who pointeth 
the darts that appear to wound, only with a view to our 
ultimate happiness. While bending beneath the heavy 
hand of affliction, we have but to suppose that the 
misfortune which has now overtaken us, may serve to 
avert some worse calamity, which, had it reached us, 
would have crushed us beneath its influence, ‘ never 
again to rise,’ and we shall find comfort in believing, 
that the stroke, though heavy, is not so destruc- 
tive as it might have been. Our pleasures may fre- 
quently fall short of our expectations, but if we could 
know our own hearts, how seldom should we find them 
fall short of our deserts. We know, that even our hopes 
are generally less sanguine than our desires, and cannot, 
therefore, doubt that those desires must be inordinate. 
Let us candidly examine our own thoughts, and we shall 
‘find it is the ardent love of aggrandisement which absorbs 
every reasonable consideration, and that, while panting 
and thirsting for rank and power, we are blind to our own 
utter unfitness to support the station at which we are aim- 
ing. The mind is tortured, and the thoughts are racked in 
devising schemes of advancement in life, instead of seeking 
the comfortable enjoyment of that which Providence hath 
assigned it, thus making that a curse, which would other- 
wise bea blessing. It is a necessary step towards the 
possession of a contented mind, for men to form such a 
mental connexion as shall soothe and cheer them during 
their hours of solitude. Let them do this, and they will 
find it yield them more pleasure than even the joys that 
arise from friendship ; for what can equal the gratification 
a man feels, who is at peace, and can commune, in 
friendly intercourse, with himself. It is impossible 
always to be indulging in the conversation of those we 
love; but the mind may, at all times, retire unto itself, 
and refer to its own treasures for enjoyment. Friendship 
(which frequently has for its uncertain basis the caprice 
of two opposite tempers and dispositions) may be easily 
broken, and therefore it is better worth our while to cul- 
tivate a friendly acquaintance with our own thoughts, 
then it can be to seek that of others, which, like the bloom 
of poppies, we may find to vanish, even as we gather it. 
’Tis seldom we are disappointed in the delights of memory 
or contemplation ; and the reason is, that they are ruled 
and influenced by ourselves. Nothing is more sinful, 
and, at the same time, more foolish, than the indulgence 
of sorrow, which delighteth in drawing gloomy and 
dejecting images of life; even anticipating the hour of 
misery, and prolonging it when it is arrived; for it is 
certain, that such a state of mind, as this produces, is 
quite unequal to receive virtuous impressions, or revel in 
moral feelings. Peace must fly, where sorrow retains its 
place, ‘and the healthful bloom’of happiness will wither 
and die beneath its blasting contamination. But a 
cheerful habit of mind will cherish and support virtue 
and piety, by inclining our hearts still to receive with 
thankfulness all that Providence vouchsafeth to bestow, 
nor view with envious repinings the prosperity of our 
neighbour; for with what language can we address the 
Deity, when our unreasonable complaints either accuse 
him or deny his Providence! Our very health dependeth, 
in a great measure, on the freedom and vigour af the ani- 
mal spirits; and, as they are entirely under the regulation 
and control of contentment, to gain this is to secure an 
antidote to corporeal suffering and mental imbecility: for 
s0 sure as man shall fret and murmur, and disquiet him- 
self at * trifles light as air,’ that cross his humour, so 
surely shall he bring upon himself nervous irritability, and 
a thousand attendant ills, that shall shorten the term of 
his existence, and make it miserable while it lasts. Much 


more could I advance, my children, to prove to you how 
essential it is to man’s happiness on earth, and how much 
it affects his eternal salvation, that he should endeavour so 
to frame his mind as to be satisfied with his allotted place 
amongst mortals, nor foolishly repine at his destiny. But 
the shades of evening are gathering thick around us; the 
night dew falls ; the birds have sought their nests ; and the 
curfew, sounding distantly on the ear, warns me that we, 
too, must for the present part. If I have been so fortunate 
as to impress on your young minds opinions so beneficial to 
yourselves, it will give me a proud satisfaction to know 
that I have been an humble instrument in the hands of 
the Almighty to effect a great good, by inclining your 
hearts, at all times, to join in that prayer which ought to 
be so truly universal, since it conveys the essence of Chris- 
tianity :— 
* Save me alike from foolish pride, 
Or impious discontent, 
At aught thy wisdom has denied, 
Or aught thy goodness lent.’” 

Thus saying, the hoary moralist called down a blessing 
on my head, and departed with his young companion, 
leaving me gratefully to admire his wisdom who had so 
happily turned my thoughts from the wicked course they 
were pursuing, and directed me to the paths of happiness 
and peace. W. P. 

Leigh-street, Red Lion-square, London. 

as et 
POWER OF THE HORSE ON RAILROADS. 

A wager for a small amount, as to the power of draught 
of a horse on the Monckland and Kirkintilloch railway, 
was lately decided in presence of several of the mem- 
bers of the committee of management of the railway, and 
a great crowd of spectators. The horse in question started 
from Gargill colliery, drawing a weight of fifty tons, which 
it conveyed to Kirkintilloch, a distance of seven miles, 
in the short space of one hour and forty-one minutes. 
The first two miles of the above distance was on a dead 
level, and the remainder was on a descent varying from 
one in 120 to one in 1100, with several level tracts.—Lon- 
don paper. 

(+ We can very readily believe this circumstance, be- 
cause we recollect a similar experiment made many years 
ago, when railroads were beginning to be appreciated. 
We shall here transcribe the paragraph from the Sporting 
Anecdotes, observing, by the bye, that there is this curious 
coincidence in the two accounts, that the horse, in the 
experiment we have just recorded, drew his load seven 
miles in one hour and forty-one minutes, being pre- 
cisely, to a minute, the time which the horse in the 
following experiment took to draw his load six miles. 

Those who wish to see the original account of what we 
shall now transcribe, may consult the Sporting Anecdotes, 
pages 21 and 22. 

*¢An unparalleled instance of the power of a horse, 
when assisted by art, was shown near Croyden. The Sure 
rey iron railway being completed, and opened for the 
carriage of goods all the way from Wandsworth to Mers- 
tham, a bet was made between two gentlemen, that a 
common horse could draw thirty-siz tons for six miles 
along the road, and that he should draw his weight from 
a dead pull, as well as turn it round the occasional wind- 
ings of the road. A numberof gentlemen assembled near 
Merstham to see this extraordinary triumph of art. Twelve 
waggons, loaded with stones, each waggon weighing above 
three toms, were chained together, and a horse, taken 
promiscuously from the timber-cart of Mr. Harwood, was 

oked into the team. He started from near the Fox pub- 
icehouse, and drew the immense chuin of waggons, with 
apparent ease, to near tie turnpike at Croyden, a distance 
of six miles, in one hour and forty-one minutes, which 
is nearly at the rate of four miles an hour. In the course 
of this time he was sto four times, to show that it was 
not by the impetus of the descent that the power was 
acquired; and after each stoppage he drew off the chain 
of waggons from adeadstop. Having gained his wager, 
Mr. Banks, the gentleman who laid the bet, directed four 
more loaded waggons to be added to the cavalcade, with 
which the same horse again set off with undiminished 
power. And still further to show the effect of the railway 
in facilitating motion, he directed the attending workmen, 
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and the horse proceeded without the least distress; and, 
in truth, there appeared to be scarcely any limitation to 
the power of his draught. After the trial, the waggons 
were taken to the ~ylakitoimadiin, and it appeared that 
the whole weight stood as follows : 
tons. cwl. grs. 
Twelve waggons firstlinked together 38 4 2 











Four ditto atterwards attached ...... 13 2 0 
Fifty labourers, suppose... +0000 4 0 0 
TONS....00005 55 6 @ 
Correspondence. 
THE MOON'S AGE. 
— 


TO THR EDITOR. 
S1r,—If any of your astronomical friends will solve the 
following query, they will oblige A READER. 
In most, or all, of our publications on chronology, the 
tule for finding the Golden Number, or Lunar Cycle, is 
to add 1 to the given year, and to divide by 19—the re- 
mainder being the Golden Number. From this rule the 
time of New Moon, in any given month and year, is 
ascertained in the following manner :— 
Example :—Whiat is the Moon’s Age March 17, 1828 ? 
1828—the given year. 
1 add 


Divide by a cycle } 19 1294 96 


of the moon 
119 
114. 
remainder.....- 5 or the golden number for 1628: 


The Epact for the year is next required; and is found 
by subtracting 1 from the Golden Number, multiplying 
the remainder by 11, and dividing the product hy 30—the 
remainder being the Epact ; as follows : 

5 the golden number for 1628. 
1 subtract 


‘4 

11 multiply 
divide by 30 )44(1 

30 


14 the epact for 1828, 
To find the Moon's Age from the above— 
Add together the epact of the year...14 
the epact of the month of March 1 
the day of the month required...17 


32 
from this subtract 30 


2 remainder; 
showing that the Moon will be 2 days old on the 17th of 
March, 1828. 

The question I beg to propose to any of your correspond- 
ents, more conversant with this subject, is—Will these 
rules apply to years at any distant period for finding the 
Moon’s Age, say for March 17th, 3158,—seeing that a 
Cycle of the Moon is not exactly 19 years, but completed 
1 hour and 28 minutes sooner than this period ? 

Liverpool, March 5, 1828. 
ceramics agence ata 


THE USE OF THE APOSTROPHE. 
_— | 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—In reply to Inquirer, in your last Kaleidoscope, 
I take the liberty of informing him why the inverted 
comma is used instead of the small c. In writing the 
names Macfarlane, Mackenzie, &c., it is common to con- 
tract the first syllable of the name with a small, or, rather, 
what is more correctly termed a superior c.. Now, as the 
superior c, and, indeed, all the alphabet of the same kind 











to the number of about fifty, to mount on the waggons, 
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printing types, the printers generally substitute in lieu of 
it the inverted comma, which approaches the form of the 
superior c, and in this respect, being in the place of that 
letter, I conceive it to be more proper than the apostrophe, 
whieh is entirely a mark of elision. How these names 
came to be contracted at all, I know not; and I believe 
no other reason can be assigned for it than that it is cus- 
tomary. However, contract them as you may, they must 
be pronounced mac: I therefore think it is the more 
natural and rational way always to write names as they 
are pronounced. 





Liverpool, THEON, 
eee 
SUBJUGATION OF TURKEY BY RUSSIA, 
<a + 


TO THE EDITOR. 

$1n,—At the present time, when a Russian army is in 
motion towards the frontiers of the Turkish dominions, 
and the greater part of Europe is anxiously looking for the 
result of the threatened war, it may not be unsuitable to 
insert in the Kaleidoscope the following reflections of the 
inimitable Cowper, upon the probability of the subjuga- 
tion of Turkey, so long ago as 1787. They are all con- 
tained in a letter to his fair relation, Lady Hesketh, dated 
Sept. 29, 1787. Yours, &c. E. B. 

I have received,” says he, “ such an impression of the 
Turks, from the ‘ Memoirs of Baron de Tott,’ which I 
read lately, that I can hardly help presaging the conquest 
of that empire by the Russians. The disciples of Maho- 
met are such babies in modern tactics, and so enervated 
by the use of their favourite drug; so fatally secure in their 
predestinarian dreain, and so prone to a spirit of mutiny 
against their leaders, that nothing less can be expected. 
In fact, they had not been their own masters at this 
day bad the Russians but known the weakness of their 
enemies half so well as they undoubtedly know it 
Bow, Add to this, that there is a popular prophecy, 
current in both countries, that Turkey is one day 
to fall under the Russian sceptre; a prophecy which, 
from whatever sovfrce it is derived, as it will natu- 
rally encourage the Russians, and dispirit the Turks, in 
exact proportion to the degree of credit it has obtained on 
both sides, has a direct tendency to effect its own accom- 
plishmeat. In the meantime, if I wish them conquered, 
it is only because I think it will be a blessing to them to 
be governed by any other hand than their own; for, under 
heaven has there never been a throne so execrably tyran- 
nical as theirs. The heads of the innocent that have been 
cut off, to gratify the humour or caprice of their tyrants, 
could they be all collected, and discharged against the 
walls of their city, would not leave one stone on another.”’ 


EEE 


Antiquities. — 


AN ANCIENT TEAPOT. 
—P— 

A singular teapot has been left at our office for the in- 
** gpection of the curious. A manuscript, somewhat faded, 
wae deposited within it; a copy of which we subjoin. 
Whether it be the genuine antique described in this manu- 
ecript, we-can, of course, have no means of ascertaining ; 
but as it appears to us to be a curiosity in its way, we shall 
bere briefly describe it. 

It is formed of a chocolate or light mahogany coloured 
smooth clay, resembling that of the red Etruscan vase,— 
eilver mounted, with a flower sprig, like that of tea-tree, on 
the sides, It is of a square form, with the angles rounded off 
—the spout very short, and the handle of dark hard smooth 
woud, secured to the pot with silver. Each side of the 
equare is four and a half inches, and the pot is four inches 
in eight, and it will hold about a gill. 

It appears by the accompanying paper that the present 














upon our silver'plate. A friend has promised.to decipher 
this mark if it can be traced with sufficient distinctness. 
The characters appear to be Chinese, and the probability 
is, that the pot was manufactured in China. _ 

March 6, 1780. 

This teapot, now the property of William Robertson, 
D.D., belonged, formerly, to Catharine, Queen of King 
Charles the Second. She brought it with her from Por- 
tugal in 1602, when she came to be married to that 
Monarch, and it was said to be the first teapot ever seen 
in England. When the Earl of Clarendon was appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in 1685, his lady went to 
take her respectful leave of Catharine, then Queen- 
Dowager. Her Majesty then made her a present of this 
teapot, desiring that it might be a memorandum, at her 
breakfast, every morning, of the regard she had for her. 
When Lord Clarendon was in Ireland, the Duke of Or- 
mond invited him and his lady to spend some time with’ 
him at the Castle of Kilkenny. There this teapot was 
used, and shown as a royal curiosity: but by some un- 
lucky accident it had a fall, and the handle was broken 
off. Captain John Baxter was at that time steward to the 
Duke’s estate, and his wife was desired by the Duke to 
attend on Lady Clarendon, and perform pony Sore of 
respect to her while she stayed at Kilkenny. hen my 
Lady was taking leave of that delightful place, she made 
seyeral presents to Mrs. Baxter, and this teapot amongst 
the rest. Mrs. Baxter afterwards gave it as a great curio- 
sity to her son, Major William Baxter, who presented it 
to his daughter Elizabeth, to whom I was married,—and 
thus it became my property; and all this I testify under 
my hand, the above-written W. Robertson, D.D. 

N.B. This Major Wm. Baxter was the person who 
wrote the famous letter to Bishop Burnett, which is inserted 
in the Bishop's life. 

This present handle and silver mounting were put to 

the pot at my expense.—W. R. 
I became married to Elizabeth Robertson, daughter of 
the aforesaid Wm. Robertson, D.D., who departed this 
life the 20th of May, 1783, in the 77th year of his age, 
and whose remains are deposited in the new churchyard 
at Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, hy which it became my 
property. WM. KINNILY. 





Ghe Drama. 


é (FROM 4 CORRESPONDENT.} 








THEATRE ROYAL 
2 : 
«* What players are they?” 


ie 
Mr. Payne's traged of Brutus was produced on Mon- 
day last, Mr. Van enhoft playing the Zz Mrs. Glover, 
Tullia; Miss Glover, Tarquinia; and Miss Eyre, Lucre- 
tia. Great and numerous are the alleged defects and 
incongruities of this piece; yet is it, neverthejess, one of 
the most effective, as well as popular, of the numerous 
modern compositions for the stage. At the period of its 
first introduction here, we recollect witnessing it three or 
four times a week, when an abundance of Stars, as they 
are termed, making “a virtue of necessity,” were content 
to shine in Farce only ; and we were wont to see it then, 
as we continue to do now, with increased delight,—plea- 
sure is not a sufficiently expressive phrase,—on each svc- 
ceeding occasion. It may be said, with somewhat of truth 
perhaps, that this is but a negative kind of merit, the at- 
traction being in the actor—not the author. The sainc 
remark, however, is in some degree applicable even to 
Shakspeare, who must have a Richard, or his play would 
not be tolerated. Mr. Payne, therefore, may surely claim 
some credit for his materiel, at least, whatever else of fame 
is denied him. 
_ Brutus is a part eminently yo oe to Mr. Vandenhoff’s 
diversified and great abilities, and for the efficient represen- 
tation of which he is in all respects peculiarly suited. 
Alternately idiot, patriot, soldier, magistrate, father —but a 
father, withal, of the true Roman mould,—he is alike in 
each the man he impersonates ; evincing, in hisconception 
of them, judgment not less correct than vigorous, and de- 
veloping their respective and combined qualities and sub- 
serviency to circumstances, with all the force and truth of 
enius and of nature. It is a performance that causes the 
eart to dir}, as the Scotch say, and makes the blood thrill 
through every vein. We hope to'see it again and again 





handle and silver mounting were supplied by one of the 
persons into whose possession it devalvod.—At the bettom 


united with greater couvenience, to notice, 


in the course of the season, when we may have more space, 


there is a mark somewhat like that stamped at the Mint | the many beauties and incomparable grandeur of an ex. 
hibition more than magnificent—that is sublime. 


Mrs. Glover personatéd Tullia, as she does every thing 
else, with good sense and-propriety, if not with the ex. 
cellence which has characterized her previous efforts; 
and we really wonder (she must excuse us for saying s0) 
that the same good sense does not dictate to this lady the 
impolicy of assigning parts to her daughter for which 
she is, obviously, inadequate. Tarquinia, though not 9 
difficult character, is, certainly, above Miss M. Glover's 
power.—Further acquaintance with Miss Eyre does not 
induce us to alter our opinion of her: she is unassuming, 
interesting, and diffident, lacking the pleasing vivacity and 
delicate archness of Miss Holdaway, but possessing much 
of the respectful modesty and winning grace of the lady 
to whom we have before likened her, We would say, 
therefore, emphatically, of Miss Eyres’s Lucretia, that it 
was a very preity formance. 

Coriolanus was repeated on Wednesday. Perhaps, as we 
cannot question the acting of Mr. Vandenhoff, we may be 
permitted to doubt the strict Propriety of his costume ; we 
allude to the scarlet tunic by him in the last act. 
Our notion is, (whether well or ill founded, or how ac 
quired, we scarcely Boow) that the Romans either were 
unacquainted with this colour, or that they did not avail 
themselves of the knowledge of it. Mr. Kemble, it is 
true, is high authority, and if we had the pleasure of Mr. 
Vandenhoff’s personal acquaintance, he would probably 
tell us, that in following Mr. Kemble in this particular he 
conceives himself sufficiently justified. So far well. We 
think, notwithstanding,—avd it is rather presumptuous, 
certainly,—that botti of tnem are in errer; but whether 
correct or not, the subject is interesting, and the inquiry 
worthy pursuit. We shall consult authorities, therefore, 
and if wrong avow our mistake with the same candour 
that has suggested our seepticism. t 

A Miss Taylor appears, for the first time, to-night 
(Monday)—as do Miss Mayhew and Mr. Westerne to- 
morrow. The ladies are both strangers to us. but we 
happen to know that the gentleman has had the advantage 
of a most accomplished instructor in his art,—music, and 
professional rumour speaks favourably of him. Much may 
pe be expected from him, and we are sanguine 
enough to hope for more than we expect. 

May 26, 1828. 
——_—__-_—__ ] 


Go Correspondents. 


Erratum.—In the piece entitled ‘Old Times,” in our last, 
fourth stanza, first line, for * Minstrel of den,” read 
** Minstrel of Erir.” ‘ 

A’. B.'s request has been attended to. The continuation of 
the Elder Poets has been received, and shall be appropriated 
forthwith. 

An Epicure is informed, that, although we have had much 
practice in guessing at hieroglyphics, we have been obliged 
to give up all hopes of deciphering his; however, we 
have made out sufficient for our purpose, which will be 
to show that, singular as the taste of the individual alluded 
to may appear to be to our correspondent, much more ex- 
traordinary deviations from our ordinary habits abound in 
the history of all nations.—We shall resume the subject in 
the Mercury. 

Liverpoe. AnriguiTizs.—We shall, next week, publish in the 
Kaleidoscope an original dissertation, entitled “ An attempt 
to illustrate the inscription on the Corporate Seal of Liver. 
pool, and to explain the meaning of the words Litherland 
and Litherpool.” By John Clark. Mr. C. appears to differ 
somewhat from Mr. Field, whose paper on the same subject 
originally appeared in our publication of the 29th of April 

ALLEGED PHENOMENON.—The letter of J. F. shall appear nexé 
week. We could not prepare it time enough for this day's 
publication, as two engravings are necessary to illustrate 
the writer's reasoning. 

W. H. J. will find by reference to the Kaleidoscope of the 13ttr 
instant, that his verses (the non-insertion of which he 
complains) have appeared. 

W. H. J. is informed that a letter, addressed to him by a Man’ 

chester correspondent of the Kaleidoscepe, awaits him at 

our office. : 

Sotirarny Wargs.—We have in store for the next 

another interesting narrative from this pleasing work. 

We have further to acknowledge the communications of 4 

Reader—P. N—D. B. " ' 

a penne en) 


Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by E.SmitH 
and Co., at their General Printing Office, Lord-street, 
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